The following series of articles has been prepared by 
Harold A. Lett, Assistant Director of the Division Against Dis- 
crimination, New Jersey Department of Education, as a report of 
highlights of an Intercultural Travel Seminar conducted the summer 
of 1957 by the National Conference of Christians and Jews. The 
series is not intended to be a travelogue nor a report of tourists! 
impressions; rather, they are intended to reflect human relations 
interests growing out of the combined experiences of the sixteen 


American citizens who participated in the Seminar. 


LONDON, TNOLAND 


3 tourth consecutive year, the National Conference of Christians and 

sta two Tntoveulcura Travel Soninars, one of which pursued an itine 
t, and the other mapping an intensive 

‘wis of visutstion in Durers and the Middle Bast. Ac members of the latter 

amy of sixteen of us left New York on dune 2h on a trip thot was to teke 

Se nto Sifvesa principal cities of twelve countries, and make it pooaible, for us to 

weet important and interertiag people in most of these countries. 


fs the nana suggests, our group had a move serious purpose than just that 

iting and sight-seeing. Although we vere reowvited from various sectious of 
the countay, and rep atzrerent interests, 
cf us had a tesic concern with tis broaden aspects of human relations. Six came 
fron rurel settings in central. and southern Okio, two being school teachers; one was 
a dentist fron Clevelawi; three were from Detroit, representing religions, social 
oss backgrounds; a couple from New Zork consisted of a Negro Presby- 
yaan ant iz wife, ted vocal artist; ‘and we fron New Jersey 
ter and his wife, a public houst 
Was little in common among sëch a widely & 
that which originally had impeized than so enreli for the Seninar We were to, | 
travel under the leadership of Ur. Robert I iwe, a Detroit clergyman, 
gecistant, hiss dith Way of Paiadezphsa, Wotl. being experienced Buropean Meah 


Ous first destination was London sch was, reached by way of Gander, New- 
fomtend, and Prostaick end Glasgow, Scotland: ondon, our group had the exciting 
viewing for the first bime lyde Pasi: aad "Rotten Row", Fleet Street and 
We weve given/c very antonsive tour of St. Pal's Cathedral by no less a 

Rov. Canon Marcus Knight of the Cathedrals and we saw Westminster 
te oover, the more serious purposes of our travels brought 
ne day to noted Toyrbee Hall in London's unċcer-privileged 
coe im 1984 ty ‘the uncle of the contenporary historian, tiie instita- 
$ casarial eneiatance, spiritual confort and dbdicated leadership to 
ven for these many years. Located in the heart of the garment dis- 
‘oninn, ii also serves the many ethnic oad racial groups who have settled 
a of Lonton'e Hast Bnd. Here are the Maltese insigrants, the fara 
< Soothand and Wales, the colored Briti ‘nationals fron J 
as% und East Africa, and from India. We heard the history of Ehe tn 
sa the deronstrabions of its work, aad even sat in the sunken 
exis and clients hari so ingeniously created in the bombed-o1 
Ohi inmediately adjacent. co the Hell, ed a grow? of Ameri 
and ari Scholars who had assembled in the Hall in one of the ses- 
sions of ther American Seninar, an important enaval e 


e contacts, we weve inspired te make further explorations in the 
East End. 2 directed to cre Father Neville, a pri cot of the Order of St. 
Francis, who is doing a highly Siaeaterie job ag 2 ious handicaps in 
this section of london, Wo founé his in a and a Limited structure which ~ 
was share? with square 
feet, these devoted men wer? carsring on 

tasked ard me: 


religious no: racial prejudice or discrimination, here 
e evidence to refute these assurances. 


cial tension in London! It stens from the 
I 3 or London, 
Engh ing Jobs and better Living conditions, 
iram 40 the ature whore these things, hopefully, ase obtainable, Older wsidents 
ist competition for jobs, houses and recreational facilities, If these 
i race, hue, leuma 
provide a convenient target. The newcomers in London's 
‘ore, are finding increasing difficulty in securiag desirable employment, 


there ts r 
iren of Io 


ion end discrimination in its various forns. To white cit- 
on, there is no problem because it has not erupted into violence chat would 
into his notice; but to the dark-skinned victim, there is a problem--a 


tes kave seen ‘and sensed the depth and serious- 
robah, and together in a religious body of Christian and Jew, Catholic 
sentatio:s to the Stepney Borough Council and the Lon- 
en responsible for the erection 


aéss of the pı 
and Provestant, have mate repr 
don Oowsty Council, Maese two official bodies 


ecent Lousing, in being received as fellow-citizens and nei pee Instead 
the a 


ate 


of a number of thoroughly modern housing developments not too dissimilar to public hous- 
ing projects in the States. However, as West Indian and African nationals began coning 

žo London in search of better living, these Councils enacted regulations making five- 
year residence in the borough a prerequisite to admission to the projects. This ato- 
matically eliminated virtually all the newcomers to whom had been bequeathed the very 
worst of London's housing facilities. Throu.h the persistent efforts of religious 
leaders, the Stepney Dorough Council is now planning a project in the heart of the 
East End's colored district. Upon conpletion.of the project, occupancy will be as~ 
sured members of these groups through operation ôf the regulations giving site resi- 
dents top priority in admission. 


Through the sane combination of religious leadership, a Labor Exchange has `.. 

been crested which ds doing a very similan job to that which the National Urban League 
s done in America for nearly a half century, namely, creating job openings for 

koloreg citizens ‘through direct representation to and persuasiou of employers. Great 
wisdom is being exhibited by Father Neville and his associates in their careful avoid~. 
ance of racial concentration in districts, i industries or job categories. It has been 

that racial 8 from suci creates new 
evils which are, evea nore Ziffieuls to eradicate tnan the original discrimination had 
prove: 


Here too, we found the inevitabl 1 peor hous= 
fing and parish status of the racial newcomers. P tossitation was rife in the district, 
the activity containing all the s of an organized promotion of vice to ex- 
ploit the loneliness and frustrations of the district residents. Almost inescapably, - 
there 3 to be found the excessively high tuberculosis and venerreal disease rates. 

th all these social problems, Toynbee Hall, Father Neville and other dedicated aus 
are e strages ag. Hopes of a reasonably early solution to the problems are entertali 
by these leaders, who recognize that ‘in London and in England they are free of Spal 
tional quality of racial ‘traditions such as is seen in South Africa and in the United 
States of America. 


As we walked in the district, we net and vere greeted in brol.en Bnglish by 
felmed, a tall, slender, soft-spoken gentleman of color. He was 8 native of Somaliland, ¢ 
once aa Italia. colony on Africa's East Coast, He had come to London as a seaman and 
had elected to stay to inprove his condition, He was one-of many of itis countrymen now 
residing in London. To prove the point, he conducted us'to the tearoom of Ali, a hand- 
sone, monly intelligent young man who spoke fluent English. As we drank the hot 

‘tea served by Ali's pretty English wife, we discussed with the several man in 
the Toon, their experiences as residents of london, Here ayain was convincing evidence 
that discrirination actually exists. Yet there was neither anger nor bitterness in the 
recounting of their experiences; rather there was charity and hope--charity in that 
these acts were not seen as arising out of animus 
hope, in that they were certain that British justice would provatl. 


Fron Ali's tearoom, we stepped across the street into its counterpart, a shop, 
operated, however, by and for Indians. These were not as conminicative. Perhaps they 
were a bit suspicious. Our curiosity was never satisfied as to reasons. Just around 

the corner and less than a city block away, however, we found the tearoom of Macfold 
Howard, a Jamaican Negro who had come to London from the West Indies a number of years 
age, also as a merchant seaman, Wow with his preity young Wost Indian wife and hand- 
sone child, he was making a comfortable living by providing this humble social meeting 
place for the West Indian and West African Negroes living in the district or coming to 
London oa the merchant vessels. Bight or ten young xen were in the shop during ‘our 
visit and from them directly we leamed of the many places about the globe they called 
home. Anong thea was a cinnanon-brown, bearded giant who prattlec incessantly and al- 
most unnoticed by his fellows, but who insisted upon being noticed by the writer and his 
vite, Physically, he was the type one would associate with adventurous stories of the 
high s: tally he was a happy, imaginative child freely and estowin 
upon ail who would Listen, the colorful incidents his imagination Seaan baa: 


we walked away fron the district, we looked into an inner housing court of 
postage-stanp proportions. We were attracted by two small, handsome children of dark 
olive hue, aud then by their mother who could be seen through the open window to be 
busily engaged in preparation of a meal. She greeted us in frienuly fashion, and in 
brief conversation we learned that she wes bora in Ethiopia and was mariied to a native 
of her neighboring country, Somaliland. Although these younger children were their off- 
springs, they had an older son who is a student of Engineering in an English University. 
Proud of his accomplishments though she was, the principal theme of her discussion was 
the fear tnat he may never have an oaportunity to utlize hie talents becmse of rane 
Prejudices. 


hence were amenable to change; 


COPENHAGEN 


London presented to the Intercultural Travel Seminar, composed as it 
was of sixteen United States citizens from mid-western and eastern states, 
many new Scenes and experiences which may not be recounted in these brief 

hh 


place on the itinerary, Copenhagen, Denmark, came mich too soon, An unscheduled 
stop in Hamburg brought the party into Copenhagen in mid-afternoon on Friday, 
rather than at noon as expected. It was just the proper time, however, in 
which to get the first view of the bicycle brigade which at that hour descends 
upon the streets of Copenhagen like a swarm of locusts. Bicycles of every size 
and shape and description; motorcycles, motor-bikes and buzz-bikes; and pint- 
sized European cars of every make, filled the streets almost literally from 
curb to curb. The plight of a pedestrian was one of extreme hazard; the test 
of an auto driver's nerves beyond anything American thoroughfares have 

Present. Particularly amusing were the high, black, almst stately bicycles 


umi 
Thousands as a particular kind of local trademark. They hd the quality of 
imparting to their riders an air of stiff-backed, almost royal dignity, and 
it seemed that those who mounted them did so with intentions of strutting, in 
@ sitting position, with complete disdain for those who dared travel afoot. 


penhagen was clean, bright, refreshingly gay. Just a day is 
required eo banse one to fall dn love with ies Even plodding through miles of 


lives of the Danes. In a ration that has moved far in the direction of 
Socialism, there is an amusing yet highly intriguing inclination on the part 
of the Danes to live with the glories--and the peccadillos--of their royalty, 
past and present. We visited Rosenborg Castle, Frederiksborg Castle a 
Kronborg Castle. ie Lived again the adventures of other ages, gazed upon the 
murals and the portraits executed by forgotten artists, and explored 
gloomy depths of the corridor and court which inspired Shakespeare to ‘rite 
of Hamlet, the melancholy Dar 


Teint, in the Danish community of Nykébing where the group met with 
a panel of religious leaders, after a very interesting session with a public 
official whose title and duty would be unacceptable to the American citizen. 
She was Bodil Kock, Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs for the country of 
Denmark. As the title would imply, she is a political officer of cabinet 
rank in national affairs whose duty it is to regulate and supervise the 
practices of religion in the mation. It was something of a shock to our party 
to meet face-to-face the symbol of the State's direct, official control of the 
Church. In Denmark, the State completely finances the State Church, which is 
the Evangelical Lutheran denomination; and extends to other "recognized" 
denominations sone material aid. The State Church is financed through assess- 
nent of all persons who through birth, confession or tradition are supposed to 
be members of the Church. The "recognized" congregations are those of other 
faiths and denominations who are of sufficient numbers to deserve recognition 
by the Crown, through the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs 


The existence of a State Church means, of course, that the State 
religion is taught in the public schools of the country. Non-conformists have 
the right to withdraw their children from such classes, because Denmark does 
espect the right of freedom of religious expression despite the existence of 

a State church. Nevertheless, Minister Kock admitted that she was not a member 
of the clergy; that rulings of her Department in ecclesiastical affairs are 
made without benefit of clergy; and that religion is taught in the public 
schools by school teachers who are not clergymen and who have not had the 
benefit of special training in religious education. Neither are their teachings 
supervised in any way by members of the clergy. 


ese disclosures by the Minister served to heighten the group's 
interest in the later discussion by a panel of distinguished Danes. Was there 
aereenont by these men that State supervision meant freedom of religion? Was 
regulation by a political Ministry in any way interfering with religio 
expression oF serving to dilute the spiritual experiences of a nation of people? 
‘These and many other questions assailed us, and later, our speakers, as we 
attempted to wrestle with concepts entirely new and somewhat distasteful to a 
group of Anericans 


ur panel was composed of Dr. Helvig Poterson, director of World 

“Friendship Association and the headmaster of Hykdbing Public Schools; Pastor 
Kragh-Sctara of the Hysbbing Evangelica) Lutheran Church; Jules Mergolinsiy; 
“secretary of the Jewish Library in Denmark; and Paster Ib Anderson, the Romn 
Catholic priest of St. Ansgar Church in ty bing. 


-2- 


There was unanimity from the outset, that in no way does the governnent 
of Denmark intrude upon the religious expression or local administration of any 
faith or denomination. The very charming young Danish priest stated that before 
the adoption of the new Danish constitution in 169, there was not a single 
professed Catholic in Denmark. here are 26,000 Ronan Catholics in the 
country, and 11,000 in Copenhagen. However, there are very few parochial schools 
in the Country, despite subsidies which the state provides for such schools, 
which are listed officially as "private school", Father Anderson lamented that 
there tas been little change in the number of Catholics in Denmark because of the 
large number of inter-faith marriages which serve to cancel out the expected 
increase through births and conversions. 


‘The Lutheran pastor explained that state controls affect only the 
external affairs of the church; yet he admitted that doctrine within the state 


presumably upon the suggestion or advice of the Ministers 


oes this make for a strong Church? Apparently not. All of the 
rene’ 


Denmark today, but there are ten Jewish cemeteries in Danish towns as the only 


Co-existence in Denmark is on a very high plane, but Mr. Margolinsky 
joined the Roman Catholic priest in bewailing the number of inter-faith marriages 
and consequent leakage from the religious community. All the panel members 
appeared to concur in the observation of the Jewish spokesman that it is easy to 
practice inter-faith tolerance when the minority already is small and continually 


ng. 


‘These revelations gave rise to many other questions. What about the 
crime rate, juvenile delinquency, public morals? Is there any correlation between 
the disinterest in religious observances, and moral conditions in the state 
community? All agreed that Denmrk has a very low crine rate, and juvenile delin- 
quency as we see it manifested in the American scene is practically unknown. 


with extre-marital union among young people. What would appear to be the achieve- 
nent of full circle is the report of an excessively high divorce rate. None of 
the speakers was willing to link these social manifestations with church experi- 
ences or influences. 


We connected our visit to Elsinore, and the castle immortalized by 
‘Hamdet", with a stop at the International People's College, one of the world's 
very successful experinents in organized adult education. It was founded in 1921, 


1 Secondly, its international appeal serves to bridge the gap between nations and 
cultures by bringing students of various countries to meet and study together. 
It operates upon the assumption that the most receptive age in which to achieve 

“these aims is the 18-25 year span, after the individual has begun to live his 
adult life and to begin to shape his destiny. 


low. The Evangelical Lutheran 
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Many of those young pooplo from govora) countries of tho wirld wore on 
campus the day of our visit. This fact did not provent the ominent director of the 
School from meeting with us beneath the shade of one of the mny beautiful troos 
dotting the campus. Dr. Peter Manniche spoke to us at length about the history of 
the school and its accomplishments, Current enrollment of tho school was seventy 
young people, twenty of whom came from foreign countries. We were able to see, 
during the active recreation period, students from India, Indonesia, Japan and 
others not so easily identified. Dr. Manniche estimated that at least half of the 
sons and daughters of Danish farmers of the day were products of this folk high 
school, and as such, had received training especially designed to equip them for 
efficient service to the cooperative movement in Denmark. As many as 92% of Danish 
farmers are in cooperative associations. Not less than 95% of all milk and hogs 
produced by Danish farms are sent to cooperative processors, and 50% of all farm 
capital comes from cooperative credit societies. 

ut the socialisti 


When of such 
Dr. Manniche pointed out that only 2,000 farmers in all Denmark have more than 
120 acres of land, and none of those could be considered as large land overs. 


operation. The cooperative was seen to be their salvation, permitting joint 
purchasing, promotion, processing and sales as it does, Toa mation of four 
million poopie residing in an area about twice the size of the State of Maseaohu- 
setts, and possessing only 0 natural resource, its arable soil, this intensive 
type of organization has Yoon inescapable. 


BIRLIN 


The party of sixteen Anerican travellers participating in the Intercultural 

Travel Seminar, was loathe to accept the brevit r of the three-and-one-half days scheduled 
for our visit in Berlin. The National Conference of Christians and Jews had arranged the 
itinerary for the entire six-weeks! tour, but also had seen to the building of a local, 
hour-by-hour progran designed to test the mettle of the most eager of us. Berlin was a 
shining exwple of the hopefulness of our mentors, and the stanina of ourselven. For during 

at limited period “of time, we visited both Hast and West Berlin, coaferred with public of- 
Relate of voih pects of tise tyogically divided city, discussed politics and religion with 
tro ‘very jiv.Jaeat churchmen, heard an n opera n play piece ted uy A taleuted little teater) 
group, then reviewed te play and n 2. a pleasa.t social everiy with the 
‘last of the Hohenzolleras, Prince Lovis ce Ferelaasd vou Posaan, grandson of the late Kaiser. 


Probst D. Griiber, who is tie rankiag official in the ivangelical Lutheran i 
Church in Germany, greeted us in his West Berlin office. This location must be spec- 
ified, because he also was present to preet us in the Rathaus or Town Hall in East 
Berlin and to conduct us through the church in Hast Berlin which he pastors. He was 
one of the original movers of the World Brotherhood movement, because of a deep and 
profound belief in the interdependeace of peoples of all faiths, nations and races. 
Because of his defense of the rights of Jews during the days of Hitler's ascendency, he. 
was caused to spend many months in concentration camps heirs Uiberated by the Russians 
near the close of the War. his work in i he has 
organized in West Berlin an interfaith coordinating body in a Sunti association, in 
which Evangelical Lutheran, Ronan Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, Anglican leadership have 
joined with Jewe in promotion of brotherhood. In discussing the outlook for post-War 
Germany, Dr. Grùber saic "It is difficult for the Jew to forget his sufferi the 
Christian church to forzet its guilt, but it will be impossible fully to face the future 
unless we can forget the past." 


He insisted that "the greatest danger to the Gerran people is nationalism and 
militarism--not Cormunism. Today the German people are getting sleepy again and are being 
swayed by false leadership." This last was a reference to what Dr. Griber referred to as 
a resurgence of the Nazi spirit in Germany. 


Burgermeister Franz Amrehn, the deputy mayor of West Berlin, addressed our group 
an hour later, and his remarks were in sharp disagreement with these views of Dr. Griber. 
While, for different reasons, he agreed that there was little danger of Germany coming 
Communist, he denied that the Nazi spirit was alive in West Gem: are- 
ness and the guilt feeling of the German people, and their need for Spirimal restorations 
promises the complete and perranent demise of anti-Semitism". He admitted that isolated 
signs of religious intolerance could be seen, but that there was no evidence of any kind 
of organized movement. As though giving tuneful asseat to these remarks, the m Bell 
donated by the voluntary contributions of thousands of American citizens, flooded the 
Town Hall meeting room in which we were assembled, with its mellow to: 


rr Amrehn's remarks were informative, hopeful and interesting. He told of 
free erections in understandable and believable statistics; of residential buildings being 
erected; of business and industrial rehabiliations and of the hopes of tue German people 
of re-establishing themselves in the eyes of a peaceful world. These remarks were in 
such sharp contrast to the substance and tone of those we were to hear the following noming., 


In West Berlin, we saw occasional reminders of the saturation bombing to which 
the whole city hed been subjected. But, in addition, we saw evidence of years of hard 
work, and continued feverish activity, in restoring the city to some semblance of its 


forner glory. However, our passage dowa the famed Unter den Linden, through the bap tap 
burg gate inio Bast Berlin, and along Stalinalee, was a shocking experience. 
the first tine, a group of sheltered Anericans was able to visualize the real meaurg of 


Wars because iñ East Berlin ther has not been the sane degree of concern with the com 
pletion of dencli building the destroyed areas. ‘Twelve years lates 

Skeletons of once-prosd structures stood cold and lonely, with rubble still piled around 
their knees. As if to accentuate t) cture of desolation with a show of glaring con- 


curb-strips, in front of the facing rows of business buildings and apartments erected 
along Stalinalee, To the right and left of this narrow island of Russian-style architec- 
ture, there were destruction and desolation. 


Through streets swept spotlessly clean of the rubble and cebris which was piled 
high on either side, we approached the Rathaus, or Town Hall, of Last Berlin. It, too, 
had been levelled by bombs, but with great ostentation rit had been restored to a state 
so ornate that members of our party did not recognize it as a Town Hall until mich later. 
Marbje walls and floors, gold leaf decorations, gold velveteen chair covers and drapes,, 
and thick red carpets imparted a spirit of pomp and display 


a 


‘that was incongruous in the macabre setting. From the balcony of this glittering, 
av building, wo Locked out upon the masiva concrete blocks, lying amidst, smadder 
rubble, which mrked the spot in which Hitler was supposed to have net his doath. 
To the right and to the left of this spot thore lay block after city block of ruins, 
with Fastor Oriker'e chumoh standing frail and alone as a bible reminder of a 
shameful pa 


Thiele represented the Lord Mayor of East Berlin in greeting our group. 
With hin as representatives of various cultural interests of the City wore Bric 
Director of Ecclesiastical and Religious Affairs of East Germany, and Rabbi Riesenbarger, 
pastor of a Jewish synagogue in East Berlin which ws rebuilt in 1953 by the Za 
German Government, Neither of these guests was given an opportunity to say even a 
word of greeting. 


In sharp contrast to the informative talk given by the West Berlin official, 
Kerr Thiele's words were heavily weighted with propaganda. For instance, his initial 
greeting was, "Iim sure you didn't see any Iron Curtain as you entered Bast Berlin. 
We are very glad to see you, but we don't like to see some of the people who come. 
There are mre than 60 organizations dedicated to espionage and sabotage and we are 
‘trying to save ourselves from them." His solution to the cold war situation ws 
simple: "This ve iow is the best way of Life and ultimately we wil] win out; so we 
know that peaceful co-existence will prev. 


With reference to conditions in West Berlin, Herr Thiele stated in positive 
terns that old Nazis have coma into public positions and leadership in West 
with the result that anti-Semitism is showing its ugly head. He made the tignificant 
coment, "We don't Like tho kind of renat in which all kinds of opinions a: 
freely expressed, but w py if the people of West Berlin would also speak 
out against militarism, antl Senitisn and Fascis 


Our group was shown every courtesy by Herr Thiele and his associates, and 
we were served cold drinks before being given a tour of the new and shining building. 
We were permitted to take photographs from the balconies and windows, and within the 
building itself without hindrance. It was not until we made our return to the 
Bradenburg Gate on our way back to West Berlin, that we discovered that unknown 
guests had attached themselves to our party in the role of unofficial, uncommnicative, 
but highly attentive guides. As they detached themselves from our party at 1 the Gata, 
we suddenly found ourselves inquiring all about "who were they? 
authoritative answer. We couldn't help but think of the els adage about sovesdroppers 
and what they hear | 


We visited Amerika Haus, headquarters of the United States Information 
Service, and met the brilliant, young Haverford graduate, Ted Curran, the acting 
director. It was our pleasure again, a night later, to met Mr. Curran with @ group 
of Americans who entertained a part of our group in a lawn party in the American 
sector of Berlin. We also visited one of the West Berlin refugee or escapee camps 
dn the course of which three of our party were permitted to sit in on the confidential 
screening session of the camp's Presidium. Here we saw canp officers grilling a 
recent escapee from East Berlin, one of the 500 persons a day who form the steady 
stream from the Eastern or Soviet part of the city, into the West. 


he Generalvilar of the Romn Catholic Church in Berlin, Prllat, De. Patinge 
told us that in all Berlin there are presently approximtely 400,000 Roman Catholic 
communicants, of which number about 110,000 are in East Berlin. In the Communist 
area of Berlin and of East Germany, it is impossible for the Church to exchange or 
replace priests who for any reason must leave their parishes. Vacancies caused by 
death or removal may be replaced only from the student body of the single seminary 
in the eastern zone, it having a total student body of 70 which in turn is not being 
replenished. Thus under the present political regim attrition threatens the life of 
the Roman Catholic Church in eastern Germany. 


We were kept very busy during our brief stay in Berlin. We had many experi- 


VIENNA = ISTANBUL 


From Berlin and its ideological conflict between East and West, our Intercul~ 
tural Travel Seminar composed of sixteen American citizens, travelled to Vienna, by way 
of Munich. A Urief stopover in this historic town gave us an opportunity to see its 
outstanding points of interest through the windows of a sight-seeing bus. It was in 
Vienna, though, where we were re-introduced in even fuller measure to the problems of 
uprooted humanity. 


Austria has become the recoption point for over 500,000 refugees from behind 
the Iron Curtain. Approximtely 250,000 of these have become Austrian citizens, but the 
valance are still the unstabilized escapces who as yet have found no roots and are 
living with the frustrations which accompany the act of divorcing one culture before 
being accepted in the other. Among these unfortunate people are approximately 40,000 

“unaccompanied youth", the term employed by social scientists in Austria to identify 
the teenagers who flooded into Austeis as on eftersath of the aborted Hungarian revolt. 
It is among these young people, separated from their families and elders, as the appel- 
lation implies, that the really serious probluns of mladjustment, frustration and 
delinquency are to be found. 


Seminar group had the privilege of meeting, in three separate sessions, 
several of the outstanding scientists who form the study team attempting to find answers 
to this problem. Dr. Janus Paal, a Hungarian psychiatrist, and his wife, Dr. Lydia Paal, 
a psychiatric social worker, were.the first to speak to our group. Dr. Charlotte M. 
Teuber, an Austrian scientist; Dr. Harold Leopold-Locwenthal and Dr. Hans Strotska also 
of Austria vere other members of the team. They told the story of the “unaccompanied 
youth", many of whom actually were among the Hungarian freedon-fighters, and were bearing 
arma when they crossed the border into Austria. Others, however, were the restless, 
who wanted to be identified with the glanour 
Of the Freedon-fighter, just as rany of our American youth in eastern cities become the 
"drugstore cowboys". It was found, too, that mny Austrian youth who lived near tl 
Hungarian border joined this roving band of excitement seekers, finding this an attrac- 

ve means of escaping home and commwnity conditions with which they’ long had been 
dissatisfied. 


While the social scientists were trying to classify these youths, find answers | 
to their emotional problers, and aid them find goals and satisfaction, it was the task | 
of the Vienna police department to maintain security checks and reasonable control ofa - | 
constantly shifting, rootless population of such dimension. Dr. Anton Straka, Police 
Commissioner for Youth, is a highly traincd sociologist who brings to his job great 
breadth of understanding of huran frailties. He described the three stages of the | 
refugee movement successively as the first, upon the initial outbreak rs Relea 
in Hungary, in which the well-to-do and the restless represented the first wave 
were people who lad wanted to escape long before the outbreak of Hiehting, but found 
this conflict, providing the needed impetus. Among these, also were Communists seeking 
cape, and those infiltra The second wave were 
the Precdon-fighters ihe were escaping 7 'eprisals, after the armed intervention of 
Russia. Thirdly were the scattered remants of the more hardy resistance fighters, 
coming. from the far places behind the Iron Curtain. 


The difficult job confronting the police was that, first, of providing the 
necessary food and shelter for all, without regard to their motivations or status. 
Secondly came the task of registering and screening the newcomers, and the issuance of 


fifth-colurn opportunists, before the slightest effort could be given to the equally 
important task of separating stable and responsible persons, from those who were 
irresponsible, and even criminal. 


visit to Vienm. obviously, was not confined to such heavy fare as was 
offered wy those and other discussion lesdere who gave to us their valuable tine and 
fort. We rested upon the banks of the "blue Danube", which in reality was a very 
middy, swiftly moving stream of impressive Simenso, we travelled through the marble 
halls of Schénbrunn Castle where Marie Theresa and Marie manke fixet sau the Might 
of day; we mrvelled at the beautics of Belvedere, the sumer palace of Prince Eugenio 
Of Savay; and we breathed tho romantic air of the world-renown Vienna Woods which 
inspired the works of mny great artists in the vorld of music, We also saw in the 
heart of Vienna, close upon the banks of the Danubo, the monstrosity which the recently 
parted fussian troops left as a memorial to their long visit. It is a tall, red- 
tinted obelisk of cement or stone, surmounted by the missive rod star of Communist 
fussia. To the beauty-loving Austrian, this hideous reminder of the unhappy days of the 


exactly that--not to disturb it in any fashion. Consequently, the paint is ete and 
the marks of woathor which already deface the monument, are pointed out gleefully by the 
resentful Austrians as a return of the insult, in indirect and subtle ‘fashions 


che to Tetanbul gave us the thrill of distant view of the snow-capped 
Alps to the sorea of us, and of the morte neath us as it found ite way to 


tho Blick Sea trough the wibelicvebly ered salen be Palan. countries. 
ve in in Te D, aftor nightfall, vas a promiso.of the thrills to come. Our bus 
s fy, ste to the cere of & wild man parading as a 


he airport’; we bovneed over rough, cobblestone 


before the inoosinz Eass front of tho ultia-monorn Kilson-letanbul, our hone for four 
ys. Here, Pinal s to be found the color, the excitement, the contrast of the 
Orient, andit ws Sierioult to wait until tho morning to seo Ietanbul==tho Gonstanti= 


to our throats at the brave sight. 


Ow several days in Jatan coincicad with 2 Moslem festival which poured 
„thousands of peoplo upon the streets and in public places throughout our stay. The; 
ing crow’, a rianas. czcud, and tho nost orderly and peaceful crowd one 
we went, we wer’ rezognized as Americans, and we 
Persons possessirg knowledge of English made Tita 
point to speai to us, volunteer dizections or information, display neighborly concern. 
Nowhere did ve see disorder, y» The only anti-social creatures 
to be foun g the thousands of poopie. eneounterod wore the homicidal drivers of 
Istanbul kanis. Nev York cabbies are chtlases at play; their Parisian counterparts 
benign taby-sistens, compared to those plicts of doon Our introductory bus ride was 
~ buta hint of what re to endures 


f Ore of our exaursions, was a boat ride upon the Sea of Marmarato the island 
me the more easily renem= 


residence ånd sen’miry for the training of priests-to-be, was located on 
ring of the hilly ¿a1 Our party 


sea-level to mountain top over rough and slippery cobblestone roads. It was an act af 
re self-discipline to remain se@ted in the vehicle while the diminutive: horses” 
s‘ruesled, ripped and stumbled up the very steep incline. 


His Holiness greeted us offusively, yot in such dignity, that wo vere placed 
at ease immediately, He spoke with prize of the sominary which had in residence atthe 
time more than 100 ctudents fron man parts of the world, He hinself ms travelled. $ 
throughout tho worll, but was most enthusiastic about his experiences in the United 
States where he had held citizenship until he was called to assume the duties of his 
present high office, This act, and this alone, was a)l that could have mi 

renounce his American citizenship, His deep and ‘eaanestioning faith in Kpories, her 
destiny and her great meaning to the rest of the used mny of us to have a! 


Ay of Home 


feeling of o1 iy, imdoqusoy, even unucrik seors Ai no tine could there be the 
slightest dout ey 


s sincerity as he spoke so feol 


He wig a kindly giant of a man whose gr2rt height and massive figure were 
the Jeng lack zobe tnd the tall stovopipo headgear which: shasetatiann 
avise priosthooda Ho was born er of Greece which wa: 
curing 2. vigovous life in quest of God ana freedom, ho was roses in 
flicts which seen indirenous to the Balians, Today, 

ae n the ieadorship of his numerous flock, to be that pertigularly 
ringing scis trash airt to the merboro of his faith vho are behind the Iron Curtain 
fn Russia arā nia. 


By the time we Md exhausted more thin three hours in discussion with him, we 
were forced to the conclusion tmt this genteel, scholarly gentleman vas honesick for 
Anerica and Ancricans, and we weve the fortunate ones wpon whom he could shower his 
affection and benedictions. A seven-course luncheon was sorved us, with the one unhappy 
provision thet the ladies of the party wore called upon to eat ina scparate room, with 
a, laymen of the faith serving ns host, while wo of mie persussion enjoyed the warmth of 
the: Paiziarch’s presence Before our he made a statenont tat wilt be remem 
bered by us for â long tine, both as a fervent hope and prayor âs well as a statement of 
simple faith. Ets Holiness, <n his closing comment about America and hor: greatness said, 
iTho Atomic Borb 4a a blossing given to America for the benefit of humanity; I do no 
expect nor suppose tint de wil over be used for Were!" In the tones of a benediction 

Patriarch said, all previous civilizations, strong nations have striven to monops 
olizo and comimte tho world. Anerioa's perpese, cnd destiny, are not to monopolize; 


but to share with the world her concept of personi Diberty." 
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lis faith was so strong and decp; his memories of America so unblemished; his 
belief so unsbaken, that none of us had the will or the nerve to ask his opinion of the 
petavior of many of our Senators or of the southern Citizens Councils as they respond 


to the derands of millions of Americans who seek the freedom which America symbolizes 
to so much of the world. K 


: EGYPT - JORDAN 


One strong first impression arising from travel in Europe and the Middle East, 
de the close proxinity of awh vastly different cultures. We of the United States aro 
Aoouatomal to distances dn whioh anvend hours! flight in any dirootion sui lL br 
down among follow-countrymne From Coponhagon to Vionna to Istanbul to Cairo Tn 
striking chingos in atmosphere in no more than two or three hours successivo £141 
From Istanbul to Cairo was a brief hop over tho Mediterrancan, but as wo circled : rear 
landing over the desert area in which the airport was located, again we found ourselves 
in a completely alien world. Then for three and a half days, we had the task of absorb- 
dng the dnformtion which rushed ih upon us endlosslye 


‘The lush vegetation of the Nile Valloy and the sharp line of division between 
it and the desert, represented but one of the contrasts so difficult for us to accept. 
The modernism of our beautiful hotel on the banks of the Nile, seomed out of place in 
contrast to impressions created by the building laborers across the street, who with 
their shoulder baskets and filthy robes used tools and methods as old as the pyramids. 
The bustling traffic in Cairo streets, displaying the first full-sized American cars we 
had seen in any number, was in sharp contrast to the laden burros and the donkey carts 
to be seen everywhere. The snappy Western dress of Egyptian officials and businessmen, 
seemed worlds apart from the turban and robes of Arabs sleeping blissfully on the crowded 
sidewalks and boulevard islands, heedless of the flies exploring their features. 


While it would be impossible and unfair to say that Cairo wis inhospitable, it 
is a fact that we met no officials or prominent laymen while there, and that the people 
in public places seemed immune to our western charms and indifferent to our presence-- 
‘that is, all but the self-appointed guides and the street vendors. They recognized us 
immediately as fair game, and trained all their weapons upon us. Only our gracious and 

gifted guides, Abou and Morun, seened to care at All what bpponcd to use in 

; Eondon bad this 


Reports of the experiences of our Intercultural Travel Seminar, as they related 
to Cairo, would be limited largely to sight-seeing reactions, and: observations c 
fron casual conversations. From these we gleaned that Colonel Nasser has been assigned 
a place in the hearts of his countrymen, second only to Mohammed himself; there was one 
our party who drew the comparison of another phenomenon in the recent past, when the 
Italian people similarly defied Mussolini. There is a striking similarity in circun- 
stances and manifestations. 


Our stay in Cairo was marked by two situations of world-wide importance which 
centered in this erosecroade of the East, Masser s widely heralded Industrial Exposition 
opened in the exhibition grounds just across the wie from our hotel. All about us 


la 
Fespects to the late Aga Khan whose remins wore being interred in the Cairo area at this 
same tine. Later, we were to see in Geneva, the villa on the lake shore, where the Aga 
Khan passed away. 


t was the good fortune of the writer to meet, on separate occasions, two 
completely honesick Americans who were abroad in the service of their country. 
rs, Eéith Lord who was in Cairo momentarily, on her vay hone for her first leave since 
1952. She was returning from the foreign service in Bthiopia, and to her even Cain 
seemed close to Broadway. She was born in Newark, raised in Indiana, and calls New York 
"home"; needless to say, a strong bond was established just on these grounds. The second 
nostalgic westerner was Ralph Phillips, a junior officer in the American Embassy in Cairo, 
He is a Californian, but well-traveled in the States so that we found tht we shared a 


sailing in felucca's on the Mile, having luncheon at the fabulous Mena 
shadow of the pyramids, and viewing fireworks from the Semiramis Hotel rote bike our 
visit. to Cairo was all too brief. 


next, move was to Jerusalem, Jordan. There was brief concern for one of our 
party who had boon denied a visa to Jordin because she was suspected of being a Jews 
rather ironic twist to the whole thing was that she, is an American Negro, a descendant of 
slaves in America; that she is a celebrated vocal artist, who, Iam sure includes "Go 


=- 


jordan was a challenge, & shock, a delight all in ones A Jordanian student on 
the plane gave us a preview of what to expect. He was violently anti-Semitic, blindly 
anti-American, volubly a disciple of pan-Islam Nothing ¢ould convince him that Trumn, 
Wit Streets a1) Amrionn newspapers, the tanke, and the Us S. Armd Forces were not the 
Bititag boats asiana alicia Maniam olherwies hiw souin hueriva provida 
Jerael with boundless. wealth, machinery, arms, and give to the poor Arabs nothing but 
the back of her hand. We were to hear more restrained but no less emphatic versions of 
of the same theme--from our spuides, from a visiting jurist invited to address us, and 
froma successful businessman of Armenian heritage but of Jordanian citizenship, who is 
à refugee from the Israeli side of Jerusalem. One was almost compelled to believe, 
under the force of these emotional outpourings, that Jews had never been in the Holy 
Iand before the present "invasion"; had appropriated the sliver of geography known as 
Israel, by sheer force of numbers and of military might; that the Palestinian war of 
1948 was inspired, provoked and waged exclusively and alone by the Israeli without even 
token opposition from the Arabs; and that what the Israeli had literally stolen from 
the Arabs was the rich, highly Gultivated center of culture of the Arab world. 


To heighten the effect of these recitations, we ‘found upon entry into Jerusalem 
that the road followed closely the "no man's land" of demarcation between Israel and 
Jordan. The buildings of Jordan-Jerusalen were completely equipped with iron window 
bars. Our first impression was that we had entered a prison colony. No more than two 
"stone-throws" away, were the hones of Israeli. Here there were no window bars--not even 
screens in mny instances. At night, from our hotel balcony, we looked out upon the band 
of darkness which separated the two fields of light representing on the left, the hones 
of Jordanians, and on the Tight those of Israeli. At this point there were no fences, 
no armed guards, no tanks--nothing that would suggest a state of war or danger of mid- 
night raids. Yet, in the heart of the city of Jerusalen, Jordan soldiers could be seen \ 
at command posts at various points along the old wall of Jerusalem which separated Arab 
from Jews 


We were able to lose sight of reminders of conflict, as our Christian Arab 
guide took us to the many points of interest in the Holy land in Jordan. With him, we 
entered upon the Vio Doloresa where we purchased a rosary for a Roman Catholic friend f 
in the States; with him we walked the stations of the cross to the places where tradi- | 
tion claims that Jesus Christ was crucified and laid in his tomb. With David we saw | 
Bethany, the House of Sorrow and the deep tonb fron which lazarus vas summoned by the | 
Lord Jesus. We saw Arab women and girls at Elisha's Fountain bearing upon their head: 
the earthenware bottles of mater as their forebears did centuries ago; this tine, however, | 
qua: 


As we travelled the countryside, everywhere we vere impressed with the bleak- 
ness of thé country. The endless hills with their outcropping of limestone rocks, bore 
nothing visible. The ocoàsional herd of goats tended by Bedouins whose black tents were 
to be seen from tine to time, represented the only-signs of life for miles between Arab 
Yilages, In the villages, we frequently were followed by unkenpt children wining the 
Npaksheesh” plea we had learned to expect during our stay in Cairo. As in the Egyptian 
countryside, we saw frequent signs of trachoma, the widely Prevalent eye infection which 
causes much blindness in the Middle Kast. Whether in the country or the village, our 
constant impression was that of poverty, indolence, purposelessness, despair. And yet, 
there was wistful appeal in the shy glance of a partially veiled woman, the be 
child or the passing Arab on donkey back. One did not get the impression of a warlike 
people, even in the bearing of the armed soldiery who appeared at the most unexpected 
moments and places, 


Like "a certain man", we too went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, We were not 
set upon by thieves, but we did cone to an inn--or rather, where an inn had once been. 
It bas been known in modern history as the Inn of the Good Samaritan, Today it houses a 
troop of Arab soldiers, and they hastened to inform us that pictures my not be taken of 
this historic spot because of its military nature. Yet, a smile and a question directed 
to the commnding officer, brought a smiling response and invitation to take the forbid- 
den pictures--providing, of course, a copy of the print vould be miled to him. This 
unfulfilled promise is next on our a 


The solemn mature of our visits to Holy places, and the delightful contact with 
thg Arab people were all but completely erased by the shocking experience of passing from 
thé one side of Jerusalem, to the other; from Jordan to Israel. Frequent references to 


„the Mandolbaun Gate bad led us to expect somthing similar to the Brandenburg Gate we had 


W 
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seen in Berlin. We bad become aware of the impenetrable nature of "no man's land" 
between the countries, because it had been impossible to telephone, wire, write or send 
messages to a family just a few city blocks away, in Jerusalem-Israel, while we were in 
Jordan. But when the time came for us to leave Jordan and enter Israel, we were taken 
by bus to a narrow street very similar to other narrow streets we bad seen, except that, 
this one was studded with concrete tank barriers. Our baggage was dumped unceremoniously 
within the entrance to this street, from whence it was carried by hand to the other end. 
There it was reloaded upon limousines which came to claim us. No communication, no 
amenities, no courtesies between officials on either side--Just the dumping of objects 
by mite, deaf, blind conductors, we being the gaping, aghast objects going through the 
transfer process. Such ie the atmosphere in which hope of peace is being sought by the 
hope: 


ISRAEL 


Our Intercultural Travel Scminar, composed of sixtecn pcoplo from various parts 
of the United States and sponsored by the National Conforonce of Christians and Jews, saw 
many new sights and cxpcricnecd many thrills in the course of our six-wocks' journcy in 
Europe and the Middlo East. Without a doubt, we reccived our grcatest impact of shock, 
surprise or cnotional reaction during the tcn days spont in tho Holy land. It was not the 
past and its momory which loft this impact; it was tho prcsont and its contrasts and 
‘ncongruitics. Passage through the Mandclbaum Gato, described in tho preceding article 
was onc oxample. Tho othor lay in tho striking contrasts obscrved on opposite sides of 
tho Wall of Jorusalom, which oxists as a concroto, tangiblo and timeless romindor of tho 
noalal, economic and political wall standing betwoon two related peoples, tho Arab and tho 
dows 


In Jordan, wo lived from hour to hour and day to day in the dim past of biblical 
history. Thore was little to disturb this sojourn with tho prophcts and the apostles of 
old. Modern gadgets, cquipmnt, ways of life did not thrust themsclvs into our conscious- 
ness frequently cnough to romind us of the present. Whcthor in the narrow, winding streets 
with their tiny shops, or upon the roads winding tortuously through the Palestinian hills, 
all was as it had beon pictured to us years ago in our Sunday School lessons. In Jordan, 
we did not know what lay across the wall. 


Wall, and we were troubled. Because it is in this contrast that my be found one of the | 
almost insurmountable barriers separating the peoples of the Middle East. 


Nowhere in the modern world can be found a more single-purposed dedication to 
the slogan "A people should make their own bread" than we found in Israel. Before World | 
War I, Palestine was the hone of over 100,000 Jews. During the War, Turkey, the ruling | 


to the present, Jews fron 67 different countries of the world, speaking twenty or more 
different languages, have entered Palestine to swell the population of its present 
2,000,000 people. it is not generally known that included in the population are over 
260,000 Arabs, Christian and Moslem, living in peace and security, in their own villages 
and sharing space with Jewish fellow-citizens. 


ent tradesmen, artisans and professional people. 


These, then, were the people who as pioneers in a new and hostile land, were 
to dig the irrigation ditches, terrace the hillsides, till and water the desert, lay the 
pipe lines, build the factories and cities and do all these things while, figuratively 
nd literally, keeping at their sides the weapons of defense. It was our privilege to 


Roman and Phoenician ruins which had been discovered in the area. Modern farming machin- 
eryf and an increasingly modern housing plan, were the direct returns of the profits in 
Choir combined ventures because no person receives wages, or collects dividends for his 


Bier. 


effort in these strictly communal enterprises. We were to see, in passing, several of 
these kibbutzim in various parts of the country. They stand, in our estimation, as the 
most striking symbol of the spirit of Israel in that wy exemplify industry, self-denial, 
imgination, and teamwork to an unsurpassed degree. 


What aro now known as the Plains of Yesreel, appear as another symbol of the 
promise that is Israel. Early in the 1920's Palestinian Jews bought from Arab landowners 
thousands of acres of malarial swampland, with funds raised by Jewish agencies throughout 
the world. The venture was looked upon with wonder and sone contempt by others. Hadn't 
this land been known by generations of Arabs as the "Valley of Death"? Hadn't maria 
decimated the land to the degree that only those stayed who couldn't escape? Were these 


‘The swamplands were drained, the land was tilled, and today it is called the 
uBreadbasket of Israel" because of its fertility and its productivity. Over fifty thou- 


of soil, trees for lumber, olive trees and citrus trees; everywhere in Israel one sees 
this kind of reclamation project. Now plans are afoot and work begun, to bring water 
from the Jordan-Galilee area through the full length of Israel, to the Negev, where sail 
tests indicate more arable soil that my be reclaimed. And we remembered the bleak, 


carried with it our impressions of the md huts, the ill-kept children, and the archaic 
farming methods which were wasting so much of the potential of that beneficent land. We 
Yemembered these things because they epitomize that which lies at the core of conflict 
in the Middle East. 


‘Two other visits presented pictures which bear some relevancy to this last 
observation. The town of Nazareth is a community of 22,000 people, 96% of whom are Arabs. 
Twelve thousand of the Arabs are Christians, the rest Moslems. This was the first place 
dn the middle cast where we saw many, many clean and apparently happy children. They 
were coming from school, swinging their books and shouting in happy exchange, just like 
Children in any Western land as they find release from the confinement of the schoolroom. 
Compulsory education in Israel is a real and serious thing. Our second impression was 
gained ina visit toa village of Druze, a sect of Arabs who have forsaken the wey of 
Srthodox Mobamnedanism, and have embraced elements of Christianity and Judaism, with 
their Moslem faith. 


In their mountain-top village, again we saw cleanliness, movement, happiness, 
and a dynamic quality which we tad missed in Jordan and Egypt without realizing that we 


Eng picture of the relationship of their 20,000 adherents, with Israeli among whom they 
beside. Their young men fought willingly with the Israeli forces in the 1948 unpleas~ 


nountais ‘saw their well-worked fields in the fertile valleys from which they derive 
the comfort and independence which was theirs. 


living harmoniously and productively. 
‘these instances; or conversely, what is it that is lacking in those areas from which we 
fad just coms, where we had found such bitterness, such hostility and warlike talk, 
Could it be again, as in so many periods in man's turbulent history, that personal anbi- 
tion, opportunism and political expediency, have caused the seeking out of the scapegoat 
as tre single vay of awakening envy, greed and hatred among an ignorant people? 


Could it be again, that such base appeals represent the only remining rallying 
call that can be employed to influence a people who have yielded up their faith, hope, 
Gritiative as a result of centuries of cynical exploitation by their leaders? 


The socio-political experiment tht is Israel gave to many of us a new light 
and a brighter vision of man's creative genius and his cooperative talent; the realities 
ef the Arab-Jewish conflict left us depressed, bewildered, but furious at the stupidities 
hich continue to thwart genorations of men in their quest for the fuller, peaceful lifes 
Ts there a chance that intelligence and reason will have an opportunity to tl 


TA 


mky 

Polity be the actting for mints final wr of destructione ier ressant The Miui mys 
sol The Middle East may be in truth the laboratory in which mn my finally combine the 
elements leading to his total destruction; or in which he my find the simple formala for 
enduring peace which his scholars and priests have sought for centuries. 


ISRAEL - GREECE 


In attenpting to recount the happenings in our tour of the Holy land, nenbers 
of the Intercultural Travel Seminar will remember many incidents and personalities which 
have not been recorded in these brief articles. In Israel particularly were there so 


many Hwemoiabie experiencers For dnatance, bh 
hiatory aa Mbolentuay wan an LutereaLing, spot 


ie village of Acre, onco known in anciont 
t in which rontdo 20,000 poops, approxi- 


mtoly 4,000 of whom aro Arabs. In this area was the ancient land of Canaan, the land 
traversed by Paul in his travels, and the cradle of the Bahai faith which clains so many 


adherents in the United States. 


z Nearby is the unique Dolphin House, a completely modern hotel erected by @ 

© scholarly but highly efficient businessman, Norman Lourie, who responded to the call of 
Israel across continents and oceans. The scion of a wealthy South African family, Lourie 
came to Israel to make his contribution to Zionism and to impart sone of the great wealth 


Such a person, too, is Aba Choshy, 


In addition to the building of a profitable 


Lord Mayor of the thriving industrial and 
active labor leader, he is giving to Haifa 


distant plain, of seeing a Grandma Moses painting in modern setting. It seems that every 
house and apartment building stands out in bold relief; in reality it is possible, from 


particular vantage point, to see 


zoned into industrial, ial 


jal, and no 
zoning regulations. its people have come fron 49 countries of the world, bringing many 


nearly every part of this unique city. It is strictly 
ind resid ions a1 


re made to the 


languages and customs. The city's housing plan, however, permits no segregation or 


ghettoizing of any of these people who cone fi 
lack the culture of their more sophisticated 
integration in the apartment block centers, a 
facilities with which they are provided, all 
appreciation of their fellowmen. 


that would be spent attempting to correct evi 
rence. Haifa tad a growing problem of juvenil 


‘rom the backward Eastern countries and who 
fellow-citizens from the west. By complete 
ind the shopping, recreational and cultural 
elements in the community are taught 


ls, is better spent preventing their occur- 
Je delinquency, in common with most sophis~ 


ticated centers of world population. A study showed that more than 50% of all delin- 
uents cane from well-to-do hones where the family life had experienced deterioration. 
Within three years, eighty playgrounds and fiftcen youth centers had been built. 


harmony that had been lost in the disintegrat: 
which invited these youngsters into participa 


The 
ion of families, was substituted by the city 
‘tion in the musical life of the community. 


Instruments and instructors were provided; musical units of all sizes and descriptions 
offered and formed; the youngsters, normal and troubled alike, responded with such 
a ion that a 


to Lesh. 


Similarly, the myor recognized the 


rate of 15.6% in 1953 is now down 


problems of the older citizens, the same 


that exists in all modern communities. Loneliness and idleness, purposelessness and 
unhappiness travel hand in hand where people over sixty are left to their own devices, 


bringing them together in a new, exciting enterprise. This has been followed by the 
creation af approximately fifty garden spots and rest nooks throughout the city, which 


streets" the Mayor was asked. Simple. The Mayor can be seen at five o'clock on any 
morning, in any part of the city, observing the operations of his sanitary squid. They 
have learned to expect him--and to do their work thoroughly. 


Within the brief period of one short week, we saw so many places that were 
ranes taught to us so reverently years and years ago. We visited the Church of Annuncia- 


wessaw the place which tradition says was the 


Virgin Mary the nature of her Holy destiny; 


of the Holy family; we stood upon the slope whore was delivered the Sermon on the Mounts 
vand looked out upon the Sea of Galilee from the portico of the Church of the Beatitudes. 
While in Jordan, we drew vials of water from the River Jordan for sone of our devout 


Hs- 


Protestant friends at home, and bathed in the bitter brine of the Dead Sea, In Israel, 
he 


we bathed in the fresh waters of the Sea of Galilee and were buffeted by the surf of ti 


no compulsion to count our change a second time after a purchase; at no time ha 
warned against pickpockets or 


Master without professing Christianity". Of all the lessons to be derived from the Holy 
Land of today, perhaps this is the most profound. 


From Isracl, it was but a short flight to Athens, Greece, We fear that the 
outstanding impression we shall retain of this city of energy and charm, is the memory 
of the noisiest trollcy car in the world, which porsisted upon thundering into our bed- 
room window every fifteen minutes of the night. Actually, however, we found Athens and 
its people to be warm, friendly and interesting. Somehow, the ancient Grecian ruins were 
anticlimtic after Egypt and the Holy Land. The perfection of Grecian sculpture, however, 
yas breath-taking in its effect upon us. Also breath-taking was the hair-raising ride 
along the precipitous cliffs bordering the Aegean Sea, on the way to the historic little 
town of modern Corinth. Here we saw that impressive engineering feat, The Corinth Canal, 
dreamed of by a succession of ancient rulers including Caesar, Hadrian and Nero, but 
actually constructed in 1890 ty a Greek construction company. Calling for a cut through 


America, as just one more link in the chain of friendship which the Marshall Plan has 
proven to be. During World War II, the invading Germans destroyed the bridges over the 
canal, and sank several vessels in the deep, rock-walled chasm of the canal, making it 
completely useless to the Greeks, and adding great burdens to their over-taxed shipping - 
facilities immediately after the War. Only recently has the canal been reopened and the 


of highest praise for the United States because of the helpfulness and the dignity this 
plan represented to our neighbors in need. 


We met one interesting personality during our brief visit in Athens. He was 
Bishop Panteleimon, Archbishop of the Greek Orthodox Church of Athens; a friend and 


ROME 


As citizens from the newest parts of the world, members of our Intercultural 
Travel Seminar had had an opportunity to see some of the oldest parts of the world. We 
had seen the mn-nade ruins of Berlin, Munich and Vienna; the ruins caused by the slow, 
natural disintegration of old, uncared-for housing as in Istanbul; the remmants of one 
of man's oldest civilizations as in Egypt and Palestine; and the glorified ruins which 
today sorva to mek the boiinnings of Western art and plitlosophy, a in Greaca» A quist, 
partly hidden sense of shame seemed to pervade the ruins of Germany and Austria, and the 
deterioration of Istanbul, but in Egypt, Palestine and Greece, they were displayed proud- 


had been invited into the family of present day structures; that they were not seques- 
tered or segregated as if from another world or another era, The ruins of Rone seen to 
be ratural, participating parts of the gaiety that pervades the air of this charming city. 


Here for the first time we saw tourism at its highest peak. Wherever we went, 
fiiere wie bardes of Saurleie— tourists fron Germany, from France, from England, but 
utnurbering al, tourists fron the United States. Here too, we saw traffic as it roared, 


sidered ourselves traffic-wise after occasional jay-walking excursions into New York, 
felt like the greenest of yokels when it came our tine to cross a Roman downtown street. 


Trading upon an old friendship, we were instrumental in presenting to our group 
a citizen and former city official of Newark, New Jersey, the Honorable Alexander J. 
Yatturri, United States Conciliation Commissioner in Rone. Commissioner Matturri, a 
former Commissioner of the Newark Housing Authority, rolled out the red carpet of welcome 
for us and with the enthusiastic aid of his charming wife Dorothy, made our visit in Rone 
one of our most pleasant memories. 


We were given the rather unusual privilege of meeting our new United States 
Ambassador to Rome, the Honorable James D, Zellerbach, who had just returned to his 
office after a series of very deminding diplomatic visitations. He had been highly 
receptive to the idea of greeting us, because he had served for a number of years as an 
important lay member of the National Conference of Christians and Jews' official family 
in New York. He displayed a great deal of interest in the nature and extent of our E 
travel experiences, and in our concern vith the state of tension we had observed in the 
Middle Zast. From the Anbassador's chambers, ve retired to a large conference room where 
we met a corps of America's first line of international spokesmen, the chiefs of 
several sections of the Embassy. langdon Collins, First Secretary of the Din e and 
Deputy Chief of the Political Section, was the first of these to give us highly interest- 
ing sidelights of Italyte political problens, particularly as they my kave significance 
to our interest abroad. He pointed out from the beginning, that the industrial or 
economic potential of a nation, has much to do with its political interests and trends. 
Italy is one of the have-not rations, having neither coal nor iron; possessing a lan 
long and marrow and divided by a long mountain range, which increases its transportation 
problens; and having comparatively little cultivable land to provide food for its fifty 
million people. The psychological wounds left by two World Wars have not been healed, 
and political schisms and conflicts are the inevitable resulta, 


. Francis Deak is an economist attached to the Embassy as chief of the 
Eoononie Section. He was author of the statement that Italy has the nost conplex econony 
in Europe, despite which it has mde the second best economic comeback since World War II 
of any nation in Burope. Italy is about the size of California but must support its 50 
million population, as compared to California's fifteen million. To give such support, 
Italy mst export 90% of its meager coal resources, all of its petroleum, copper, cotton, 
and a large part of its foodstuffs. Its total gold reserves are limited to the degree 
that the nation could become bankrupt in one year of adverse circumstances. Nevertheless, 
with technical and financial aid from America and her European neighbors, Italy ms 
returned froma completely shattered economy in 1945 to a point where the lira has been 
stabilized and her index of production his more than doubled in the past seven years. 


‘hese harsh economic facts served to emphasize the implications of Mr. Collins! 
earlier references to the ever-present danger of neo-Fascism on the one hand, and Comm- 
nism on the other, as each attempts to capitalize upon the fears, insecurity and poverty 
of the Italian msses. 


Our briefing session in the conference F008 of the ass gave us the privi- 


Members of our group marveled at the wealth of information that had been mde 
available to us in such a comparatively short time, and commented upon the competence of 


aig 


this staff of career diplomts upon whose alertness and dedication so much of America's 
destiny depends. We were profoundly impressed with the high calibre of xopedebutd tan 
which is ours in the sensitive nerve center of the world which Rome has . 


Our firat usage of the title, United States Conciliation Commissioner, did not 
give an understandable picture of the duties and responsibilities of our 

Matturri. A description of this job mde the more naive ones among us Pua itad nep EE 
usually are a long time in the making, and as long in erasing signs of their destructive 
capacities and repairing the damage done. World War II terminated twelve years ago, but 
the Conciliation Commission, composed of American and Italian representatives, is siu 


and adjudicated. Alex Matturri has been at the task for three years, but has achieved 
one very gratifying reward in having found and married the beautiful and talented young 
Chicagoan iho was  Stuiying voice in Rone, and who mde her operatie debut in that muste 
capital of the wo: 


We had an excellent opportunity to become acquainted with the charming 
Mrs. Matturri, and to renew our friendship with Alex. In addition to the time spent with 
him in the Embassy, our group was invited to cocktails in‘.neir beautiful, hilltop villa 
outside the city 9° Rone. And, as perfect hosts and hostesses are prone to do, they 
presented us with the pleasant surprise of having present several fellow ci tiséne of New 
Jersey and New York who were in Rome. Some were there studying music, and eai 
responded to the Matturris! invitation in the hopes of meeting a prominent member of our 
party internationally known for her contribution to the field of music, concert artist 
Dorothy Maynor. Unfortunately, Dorothy and her husband, the Reverend Shelby Rooks, had 
made an engagement earlier which prevented their joining us on this occasion. 


Nevertheless, we who were from New Jersey experienced great delight in meting 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Lerner of Millburn, who were visiting in Rome. We have seen Mrs. Lerner 
in group meetings in the North Jersey area at different times in the Past. We also mt 
San Steinman formerly of Somerville, who is Rone correspondent for the Now York Herald 
Tribune. At one time, Sam was associated with Alan Weisenfeld in the Labor Mediation 
work for the State of New Jersey. Now, he writes one of the very popular colums in the 
Paris edition of the Herald-Tribune. Our farewell dinner in Rom was also our farewell 
o the Matturris, at least, until their return to the States on leave during the coming 
winter months. 


‘rom Rome, our itinerary took us to Geneva, Switzerland, affording us the 
unforgettable experience of gazing down upon the snow-capped peaks of the Swiss Alps. 
Any trepidation we my have felt in viewing the rugged terrain below, was lost in the 
newness and excitement of seeing rivers of glacial snow and ice winding down narrow 
valleys; observing the finest details of a sharp mountain peak which my have taken day 
and days of lung-splitting effort to reach by intrepid alpinists; looking upon a tiny toy 
village nestling in a deep, almost unreachable vallcy below, Even this was not enough 
Yor one day's sensations. For the mountains suddenly began to recede, and over the brow 
of the approaching elevation which now could not merit the dignity of being called moun- 
tain, we saw the massive bowl with the blue mirror at its center, which is Geneva and its 
beautiful lake. 


neva, we saw what had been the headquarters of the late president of the 
United States, Woodrow Wilson, one of New Jersey's most distinguished citizens of the 
past. These buildings and other reminders of the ill-fated League of Nations effort 
stayed in our memory as we visited the United Nations Buildings and the offices of the 
World Brotherhood movement which is so closely allied with the Conference of Christians 
and Jews. It seemed perfectly natural, that in the mountain vastness of Switzerland 
where posce Has reigned for so many generations, the continuing effort should be mde to 
find the formula by which all the world could share in the blessedness of such peace. 


Even though Paris was to be our last port of call in Europe, mny of us felt 
that Geneva represented a fitting climx to our six-weeks venture in better hunan rela- 
tions, We bad seen som of the world!s greatest tension points, of the past, present and 
of the future. We had talked with mny eminent persons, most of whom had dedicated their 
Lives to God and their fellowmen; but some of whom were disciples or bate, envy, and the 


of our journey, we had been assailed by doubts which suggested a kind of futility in all 

his, we nevertheless have been given insights, and with them a sense of knowledge, thit 
the world's drift toward self-destruction can be and is being forestalled. The lives of 
many’ great and good men are gilt-edged investments in the cause of peace, and they shall 
not be wasted. 


. 


